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successor. In founding the school, Professor Agassiz 
was assisted by such eminent talent as Count Port- 
ales, of the United States Coast Survey ; Dr. J. S. 
Packard, of the Peabody Institute ; Professor Burt 
C. Wilder, of Cornell University; Professor Pierce, 
of the United States Coast Survey; Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins, of Sydenham Palace; and Mr. Bicknall, 
the microscopist. The object is to teach and learn 
by practical experiments : the professors instruct 
and elucidate by lectures and dissections, the students 
being assistants rather than pupils. The completed 
arrangements this season will have ready for use the 
two laboratories, 125 by 25 feet, with a connecting 
building midway, 40 by 25, which will be used as a 
lecture-room. A cupola 25 feet high will ornament 
the roof of the lecture-room. The buildings are con- 
structed of the finest timber, and neatly finished. 
There is accommodation for sixty students. The old 
barn has been remodeled, and will be used as a dor- 
mitory up-stairs and a dining-room on the lower 
floor. The professors will occupy the quondam An- 
derson mansion. Other structures to be completed 



AN INDIAN SCOUT. 

this season are, a stable, sheep-sheds, and sea-walls, 
which, with the laying out of the grounds and culti- 
vation of the garden, will give the little island the 
appearance of civilization and comfort. The yacht 
that Mr. Anderson used while occupying the island 
was included in his donation, and is under the charge 
of the faculty. — Chandos Fulton. 



THE INDIAN OF TO-DA V. 

The day is probably not far distant when the last 
pure-blooded Indian will have disappeared from the 
limits of the United States, and those who would 
become familiar with their features, habits and his- 
tory, will have to refer to books for the desired infor- 
mation. The Indian has figured largely in our history, 
from the earliest settlement of this country by the 
whites, down to the horrible massacre of General 
Canby by Captain Jack and his followers. To the 
artist and romancer, as well as poet, he has been the 
source of much inspiration, while to the politician the 
" Indian question " has ever been one of those vexed 



problems persistent in defying solution. A wild man 
of the forest, with a red skin, controlled by instincts 
and passions like the lower animals, partaking of the 
shrewdness and sly cunning of many of them, living 
a wandering life, whose origin is a matter of doubt, 
and whose history is almost unknown, the Indian of 
the New World has been regarded with both fear and 
wonder by the rest of mankind. Even to the present 
day he is capable of arousing the sentimental and 
brutal impulses of the whole country, according as 
the wrongs done to him or the wrongs done by him 
are for the moment uppermost in the publfc mind. 
If once there were noble red men of the forest, like 
the one represented in the illustration, they have 
become in these days sadly degenerate, perhaps 
owing to their having adopted the vices of civiliza- 
tion, without imitating any of its virtues. The Indian, 
in the matter of costume, is one of the most striking 
and picturesque of mankind, clothing himself with 
the plumage of birds, the skins of beasts and bones 
of fishes. As such, he is always a striking figure in 
a picture. Different artists have different styles of 
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representing Indians. Darley always idealizes them, 
smoothing over the rough points, creating pleasant 
features, and imparting the air of reckless fun, rather 
than savageness. Cary represents the Indian liter- 
ally, as he actually exists to-day, using no art to hide 
ugliness or add to the romance of the situation. In 
features the Indian is marked, but by no means hand- 
some according to the European standard, although 
some Indian maidens have been famed for their 
beauty. 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff, who recently visited the 
Indians upon their reservation in Mendocino County, 
California, where the general government has at- 
tempted to collect all the Indians in that State, sa3's : 
"They are short, dark-skinned, generally ugly, stout, 
and are dressed in various styles, but always in such 
clothing as they get from the government ; not in 
their native costume. Among several hundred 
women, I saw not one even tolerably comely or con- 
spicuously clean or neat." Further north, on Van- 
couver's Island, the Indians are described as "very 
light-colored ; their complexion has an artificial look ; 
there is something ghastly and unnatural in the yellow 
of their faces, penetrated by a rose or carmine color 
on the cheeks ; they are hideous in all the possible 



aspects and varieties of hideousness — undersized, 
squat, evil-eyed, pug-nosed, tawdry in dress, ungrace- 
ful in everv motion." 



A CONNOISSEUR. 



The story of many an artist's studio, if wrought 
out upon paper, would prove as interesting to read 
as the adventures of " Gil Bias," or the most wonder- 
ful tales of fiction. The artist who painted the pic- 
ture of "A Connoisseur" must have been a man full 
of sly humor, judging from the various expressions 
he has given the faces, animate and inanimate, which 
have been introduced into the composition. Even 
the statue of the Virgin, on the wall, expresses con- 
sternation at the scene being enacted before her, 
while the face upon the carved mantel is sardonically 
grim, drawing in its cheeks and pursing up its 
mouth. The ghostly mask upon the floor slyly en- 
deavors to hide beneath the table, the while it looks 
up into the face of the young lady with an air of 
gentle reproof; and even the half-finished figure 
upon the canvas turns her back upon the whole 
scene, blushing to the eyebrows, doubtless, that such 
things can be, and she an unwilling witness of them. 



In thus surrounding the living figures of the picture 
with an air of romance and appropriate suggestive- 
ness, the artist has shown rare skill. The rest of 
the story is easily told. The old gentleman of the 
antique school, who is so intently examining a pic- 
ture through a magnifying glass, has no suspicion 
of the by-play in which his daughter and heiress 
is indulging ; and she, like a good girl, stands at the 
back of her father's chair, ready to pay attention to 
the least sign or word from him. Absorbed in the 
contemplation of the picture, he does not dream that 
the artist has been charmed by his daughter's loveli- 
ness, and, forgetting his canvas and brushes, has 
seized the favorable opportunity to press her not 
unwilling hand. 

Artists' studios are frequently little museums filled 
with bric-a-brac and odd things collected from all 
parts of the world. An artist must study old furni- 
ture, ancient costumes, rare books, and the orna- 
ments of other days, thus creating for himself an an- 
tiquated art atmosphere, which enables him to paint 
with care historical compositions and such interiors 
as we see in "A Connoisseur." Kaulbach's studio 
in Munich was filled with rare and curious articles, 
and so are the studios of many great artists. 



